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HE recent ‘‘revolt’’ in the British Labor party, 

directed chiefly against the government’s policy 
toward Russia, has so far had no noticeable effect on 
the course Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin is follow- 
ing in the United Nations meetings at Lake Success, 
or in the Foreign Ministers’ Council at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Bevin has successfully met opposition to his 
policies before, notably at the Labor party conference 
in Bournemouth last June. Many diverse reasons led 
to the present revolt among Labor members and, 
while it is doubtful that Britain’s policy will undergo 
drastic change in the near future, the criticisms voiced 


in Parliament may presage future British aims 
abroad. 


LABOR’S POWER NOT CHALLENGED. More 
than one hundred members abstained from voting 
on amendments offered to the King’s speech on No- 
vember 18—the method used by the dissenters to 
voice their disapproval of Bevin. Yet in foreign af- 
fairs the Prime Minister and his cabinet will prob- 
ably continue to be upheld, as in the past, by Con 
servative members, and Liberals as well. On the gov- 
ernment’s universal conscription proposal, which 
many of the rebels opposed, the cabinet will also 
find support on the opposition benches. The 
Laborites in revolt include some of the staunchest 
party adherents, and it is not likely that they will 
endanger the government’s tenure of office unless 
driven to that extreme by an acute deterioration of 
relations among the great powers. It is even possible, 
as some British observers believe, that the split may 
appear later to have been the beginning of an intra- 
party struggle chiefly concerned with increasing fric- 
tions among top-flight Labor personalities. 

FEAR OF AMERICA’S POLICY. The debate 
which has developed in the House of Commons and 
outside reveals that the rebels fear Bevin’s alignment 


LABORITE REVOLT SHOWS ANXIETY OVER BRITAIN’S COURSE ABROAD 


with United States policy as much as his persistent 
effort to counter Moscow’s aims. Yet they do not ap- 
prove every Russian diplomatic move; nor can they 
be marked down as close followers of the commu- 
nist point of view. In Britain the lines of polit- 
ical affiliation are far more distinct than in the 
United States. Men such as R. H. S. Crossman, leader 
of one section of the dissidents, and other spokesmen 
for the group, have no exact parallels in this country. 
Generally they are identified as the left-wing mem- 
bers of the Labor party, more doctrinaire in their 
socialist beliefs than some Cabinet members, and 
represent policies considerably left of those espoused, 
for example, by Henry Wallace. The latter's recent 
criticism of Secretary Byrnes’ policy otherwise bears 
much resemblance to the schism among Laborites. 

Crossman, who was a member of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee of Inquiry on Palestine and has vig- 
orously opposed the Labor government’s policy in 
that mandated area, clearly indicated the range and 
intent of the rebels’ criticism in a speech made be- 
fore the National Peace Council in London on No- 
vember 22. He first pointed out that no disloyalty 
to the government was implied by the group’s ab- 
stention in the recent Commons vote. “Everyone of 
us knows,” he said, “Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy is 
preferable to anything Winston Churchill would 
have done.” Britain was right in attempting to check 
“Russian expansionist tendencies in eastern Europe 
and Persia, but we must also stand up against Amer- 
ican economic imperialism in the Far East.” Britain’s 
task as a socialist country, Crossman said, was “to 
speak for the peoples of the world against imperial- 
ism, whether it comes from the Right or the extreme 
Left, from America or Russia.” 

The dissenters also fear that Britain will be over- 
come by the effects of a slump which many Laborites 
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foresee in America. For this reason they are wary of 
tying the British economy to*the tail of the American 
Capitalist kite. Among them are members .of the 
House who originally voiced some objection to ac- 
cepting the American loan of $3;750,000,000 finally 
voted by the United States Congress last July. These 
Critics also oppose the American State Department's 
plan for freer trade, relaxation of exchange controls, 
and the scaling down of other trade barriers. They 
fear that, if the Labor government attempts to 
achieve the American goal of freer trade, it may be 
forced to sacrifice some of the measures taken to in- 
troduce socialism at home. 

Bevin’s critics have urged him before this to pur- 
sue a more “‘socialist’’ foreign policy both in the eco- 
nomic and political fields—but what this means has 
never been adequately defined. The Foreign Secre- 
tary’s announcement on October 22, however, that 
German industry in the British zone of occupation 
was to be nationalized was warmly received by his 
present opponents. Other problems demanding a 
“socialist’’ solution have also prompted the critics 
to revolt. When Labor took over the government 
a year and a half ago, many Laborites hoped that 
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Britain might undertake more effective action in deal- 
ing with its colonies, with the Palestine mandate, 
and with Greece. They have also favored punitive 
measures against Spain by Britain, even if the other 
major powers are unable to agree on how to unseat 
the present régime. 


THE END IN VIEW. The anti-Bevin group has 
lived to attack another day. London comment shows 
that the Prime Minister and the Leader of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Herbert Morrison, are genuinely 
worried by the sign of disaffection displayed by the 
rebels. It is impossible, of course, to measure what 
effect such a break has had on Russia's attitude, or 
whether Bevin’s diplomacy has suffered as a result 
just as it is not possible to prove that the recent 
Wallace episode seriously hinders Secretary Byrnes 
in the pursuit of his policy. What the Anglo-Amer- 
ican critics have sought to do is bring all con- 
troversial issues in the open, so that statesmen di- 
rectly in charge of negotiating peace treaties will 
make every effort to achieve a lasting basis of co- 
operation among the great powers. 


GRANT S. MCCLELLAN 


INDONESIAN SETTLEMENT SETS STAGE FOR COLONIAL PROGRESS 


The draft agreement “initialed’’ by Dutch and In- 
donesian negotiators in Batavia on November 15 is 
a compromise between Indonesian nationalism and 
Dutch imperialism. Although prospects for its final 
acceptance are good, the agreement is being de- 
nounced by extremists in both countries. In the 
Netherlands, the right wing of the Catholic People’s 
party has renewed its objections to dealing with the 
Indonesian President, Dr. I. R. Soekarno, who col- 
laborated with the Japanese. In Java, President 
Soekarno and Premier Sutan Sjahrir are confronted 
by the intransigence of ultra-nationalists like the 
23-year-old guerrilla Soetomo, leader of the Red 
Buffaloes, who charges that the Indonesian leaders 
are being duped by the Dutch and British. 

MILITARY BALANCE OF POWER. The under- 
lying explanation for conclusion of the peace settle- 
ment at this time, over a year after the out- 
break of rebellion in Indonesia, lies in the new mili- 
tary balance of power. British troops, which totaled 
more than two divisions at their peak, are expected 
to be gone by the end of November, but the Dutch 
have been systematically moving in their own armed 
forces for many months, and expect to have at least 
50,000 present by the end of the year. According to 
Dutch estimates, however, the Indonesians have 
80,000 regulars (only 20,000 of whom are properly 
armed), and 100,000 irregulars (guerrillas who dis- 
obey government orders but most of whom are bitter 
enemies of the Dutch). 

Moderation on the part of both governments is 
dictated also by other factors. The infant Republic 


of Indonesia needs to restore order and normal pro- 
duction, lest rice shortages bring starvation to the 
island of Java, the most densely populated land in 
the world (48 million in an area little larger than 
New York State). Indonesian leaders also know that 
in world opinion their cause is weakened by the con- 
tinuing excesses of Javanese extremists. The Dutch 
are even more sensitive to the pressure of world 
opinion. They can hardly concede less than the 
French who, faced by a similar rebellion among the 
Annamites of Indo-China, signed a treaty more than 
eight months ago recognizing the Viet Nam Repub- 
lic as a free state within an Indo-Chinese Federation 
and a French Union. In fact the November 15 agree- 
ment is based on proposals made by Premier Sjahrir 
following Dutch suggestions for a settlement along 
the lines of the French agreement with the Viet 
Nam Republic. 

NEW IMPERIAL STRUCTURE. The agreement 
provides for a complex political structure compris- 
ing three new major units with several lesser entities. 
First of all, the Dutch government “recognizes the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia as exer- 
cising de facto authority over Java, Madura and 
Sumatra” (three islands whose population totals ap- 
proximately 57 of Indonesia’s 70 million). The other 
two new organizations are to be a United States 
of Indonesia and a Netherlands-Indonesia Union, 
both to be established before January 1, 1949. The 
United States of Indonesia is to include three ‘‘com- 
ponent parts’—the Republic of Indonesia, Borneo, 
and the Great East (Celebes, the Moluccas, Dutch 
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New Guinea and the Lesser Sunda islands). The 
Netherlands-Indonesia Union will consist “on the 
one hand of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, com- 
prising The Netherlands, Surinam and Curacao, and 
on the other hand the United States of Indonesia.’’ 
The text, however, ‘‘does not exclude the possibility 
of a further arrangement between The Netherlands, 
Surinam and Curacao.” Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 
is a small country of less than 190,000 people. 
Curacao is the chief of six Dutch islands in the Car- 
ribean with a population of 125,000. Both seek au- 
tonomy within the Dutch empire. 

The Netherlands-Indonesia Union will have as 
its nominal head the Queen of the Netherlands, but 
its organs and statutes are to be created by the King- 
dom of the Netherlands and the United States of 
Indonesia together. Its purpose is to promote Dutch 
and Indonesian “joint interests,” which are defined 
as ‘cooperation on foreign relations, defense and, as 
far as necessary, finance as well as subjects of an eco- 
nomic or cultural nature.” Immediately after the for- 
mation of the Netherlands-Indonesia Union, the 
Netherlands government agrees to “take the neces- 
sary steps in order to obtain the admission of the 
United States of Indonesia as a member of the 
United Nations.” 

TENSION REMAINS HIGH. Judging by the ex- 
perience of the Viet Nam Republic in Indo-China 
since the signing of the March 6 pact, the Republic 
of Indonesia will remain in a state of high tension 
during the two-year transition period until the new 
imperial structure becomes a reality. Disturbances in 
Indonesia may also arise as a result of possible 
disputes over interpretation of those articles of the 
treaty which lack precision. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that Article XVII obligates the Nether- 
lands government and the government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia to arbitrate “‘any dispute which 
might arise from this agreement and which cannot 
be solved by joint consultation.” In case of arbitra- 
tion, if the two parties cannot agree on “a chairman 
of another nationality with a deciding vote,” the 
President of the International Court of Justice is 
authorized to make such an appointment. 

The Dutch settlement with the Indonesians, the 
French concessions to the Indo-Chinese, and the Brit- 
ish move to liberate India, are important steps for- 
ward on the road toward self-government or inde- 
pendence for colonial peoples. All told, more than 
400 million people are affected. The colonial powers 
will be encouraged to carry out their commitments 
to the full if the world takes these concessions in a 
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spirit of appreciation rather than suspicion and con- 
tempt. It must be borne in mind, however, that what 
is good for the natives of Indo-China and Indonesia 
is good for many other colonial peoples. The chief 
difference between the situation in Southeast Asia 
and other backward areas is that the end of the war 
enabled the Indonesians and Indo-Chinese to seize 
from the Japanese the weapons needed for violent 
rebellion, thus forcing their colonial rulers to come 


to terms. VERNON MCKAY 


Where Are We Heading?, by Sumner Welles. New York, 
Harper, 1946. $3.00 
The former Under Secretary of State presents a wide- 
ranging and penetrating analysis of the main problems con- 
fronting the United States throughout the world, and in 
straightforward fashion suggests methods for dealing with 
them. In spite of a rather labored style, this is a must book 
for all Americans concerned with the conduct of our for- 
eign policy. 
The Building of the Burma Road, by Tan Pei-ying. New 
York, Whittlesey House. 1945. $2.75 
The engineer in charge tells the story of the Burma 
Road and the human and technical problems involved in 
its construction and maintenance. 
A Chinese Village, by Martin C. Yang. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. $3.00 
A useful sociological study of the author’s home village 
in Shantung province.. 


Doctors East, Doctors West: An American Physician’s 
Life in China, by Edward H. Hume. New York, Norton, 
1946. $3.00 


Fascinating story of over two decades of medical work 
in China, with many interesting sidelights on Chinese life. 
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Washington News Letter 


HOPE OF CUTTING U.S. EXPENSES SPURS GERMAN UNITY PLANS 


The hope of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes for 
economic unification of the American and British 
zones of occupation in Germany has been somewhat 
dampened by suggestions on the part of Republican 
Senators Owen Brewster, of Maine, and Homer Fer- 
guson, of Michigan, that the costs of occupation 
should be investigated. Brewster and Ferguson have 
often criticized American foreign policy during the 
past five years, and the leaders of the Republican 
party favor cutting federal expenditures. 

COSTS OF OCCUPATION. At present total 
United States expenditures on the American zone in 
Germany amount to $900,000,000 a year, of which 
$200,000,000 is spent on costs other than those of 
military occupation. The United Kingdom is spend- 
ing about $400,000,000 a year for non-military pur- 
poses in its zone. It is estimated that, if economic 
unification of the American and British zones, now 
being discussed in Washington, is achieved, the 
United States would have to appropriate an addi- 
tional sum of at least $250,000,000 in 1947 to start 
the two zones toward self-sufficiency. 

The current policy of the United States is designed 
to enable Germany eventually to pay its own way. 
Realization of this objective would, in turn, enable 
our own and other governments to reduce, and ulti- 
mately terminate, expenditures in Germany except 
for the funds needed to maintain armies of occupa- 
tion. At present the United States is applying its non- 
military expenditures to provide for the welfare of 
Germans in our zone (preventing starvation, etc.), 
and to encourage the development of export indus- 
tries. For the latter purpose the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has been advancing funds to the 
Military Government which currently amount to less 
than $2,000,000, but which may reach a total of 
$60,000,000. The value of exports from our zone to 
date totals $6,000,000. Of these exports the United 
States has taken products valued at $2,250,000, 
chiefly hops. 

Secretary of State Byrnes believes that the eco- 
nomic unification of the American and British zones 
would hasten the day when Germany could pay its 
own way. Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States 
deputy military governor in Germany, predicted at a 
press conference in New York on November 20 that 
this goal could be achieved in three years. The United 
States and Britain, in fundamental agreement on 
German economic policy and anticipating zonal 
unity, have set up a joint Export-Import Agency. 

The amount of money the United States is spend- 


ing in Germany, however, disturbs some of the Euro- 
pean countries, notably France, although American 
relief expenditures in southern and eastern Europe 
through UNRRA far exceed $200,000,000 a year, 
and loans from the Export-Import Bank to European 
governments exceed $1,000,000,000. It is true that 
only two continental countries have received as much 
as $200,000,000 in the form of loans from the United 
States: the Netherlands, $210,000,000, and France, 
$650,000,000. And in no other country has the 
United States set out to stimulate production and ex- 
port trade as it has in Germany. Voicing France's 
concern about United States aid to Germany, Hervé 
Alphand, Director-General of the French Foreign 
Office, suggested on November 22 that the Allies 
limit Germany's industrial output and raise the in- 
dustrial production of France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Poland and Czechoslovakia 


_ “to their best possible levels” by internationalizing 


the Ruhr and distributing Ruhr coal among Ger- 
many’s former victims. 

INTERNATIONAL DISAGREEMENT ON 
GERMANY. The future of Germany and of Allied 
policy in that country is as unpredictable today as it 
was before President Truman met with the British 
and Russian Prime Ministers at Potsdam in July 1945. 
Owing to Allied disagreement, the Potsdam decision 
that Germany would be operated as an economic 
unit has not been carried out. France’s opposition to 
German economic revival is outweighed by Russia's 
desire for reparations, which could be satisfied only 
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by permitting Germany to increase production. Gen- | 


eral Vassily Sokolovsky, commanding the Russian 
zone, has recently told General Clay that Russia 
wants reparations from current production, but 
Byrnes opposes Russia on that matter as firmly today 
as he did in his Stuttgart speech of September 6. Al- 
though the United States early this month ended the 
halt on movement of reparations to Russia from the 


American zone, reports that this country will go fur- | 


ther and increase Russia’s share of reparations in 


return for Moscow’s agreement to unification of its | 


zone with the American and British zones is un- 
founded. 

Nevertheless, the union of all zones of occupation 
remains the American goal. Unification of the Brit- 
ish and American zones could at best be only a make- 
shift expedient in German policy. An economy- 
minded Republican Senate might make the realiza- 
tion of even this expedient impossible. 

BLAIR BOLLES 
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